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THE BREAKING OF BREAD' 


ASSUME it not to be necessary to set forth public 

divine worship as man’s highest obligation and 

noblest activity; to demonstrate that “‘liturgy’’ is not 

simply part of religion but, rightly understood, is 

religion; to show that participation in the holy 
Mysteries, the Mass, is the head and heart of Christian worship, 
of “‘liturgy.”’ 

I take these things for granted. 

My job is to say a little about a fundamental difficulty of 
liturgical worship, and to suggest an important remedy. 

We all know that our religion is not in fact and practice 
“‘liturgical.”” It is—if I may still further misuse a word already 
misused beyond redemption—it is ‘‘devotional,’’ that is, our reli- 
gion where worship is concerned is not corporate but individual- 
istic, a matter of ‘‘tastes’’ and preferences, with a strong tendency 
to be ruled by emotionalism. 

And there seems to me to be, in spite of the “‘liturgical move- 
ment,’’ or whatever you like to call it, little, if any, sign of serious 
and permanent improvement. 

Why? 

The reasons are several. I refer to one only, which I believe to 
be of the greatest significance. 

The liturgical worship of the Western Church seems to have 
absolutely no points of contact with our daily life and the things 
that make it up. 


*An address given before a joint meeting of the Society of St. Gregory and 
the Apostolate of Christ the Worker at St. Dominic’s Priory Hall, London. 
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Take the externals of the Mass: 


A man in unfamiliar clothes, using unfamiliar gestures, 
speaking in an unknown tongue, and sometimes singing an unfa- 
miliar sort of music. A strange emphasis on natural, “‘living”’ 
things (when so much of our daily dealing is with artificial, imi- 
tation, dead things) : siJk vestments, stone altars, linen cloths, hu- 
man voices, wax candles. The exotic gums called incense—how 
many of us could give a satisfactory account, however brief, of the 
significance of incense in divine worship?—I know I could not. 


In other sacraments, water, oil, vegetable oil. What does oil 
mean to us?—unless something to pour over a salad (if one be 
that sort of person) or the grease with which to lubricate internal 
combustion and other engines. 


Above all, bread and wine—two fundamental foods of man- 
kind. 


Wine is not a fundamental food in America. But bread, that 
at least is familiar enough to every man, woman and child. Yes. 
But unfortunately the bread used at Mass in the Western rite is 
unrecognizable as bread. We learn about the accidents of bread 
that remain: but the appearance, texture, taste, of an altar wafer 
are not the appearance, texture, taste of bread as we know it. 


Of course all these things are explainable, mostly, if not 
entirely, on historical and practical grounds—and not by a late 
symbolism, often recondite and sometimes almost nonsensical. 
But most of us have neither the time nor the inclination for archae- 
ology. And remember, our Mass has not been altered since it was 
revised under Pope St. Pius V, who died in 1572. That is some- 
thing new in the history of Christian worship—that over a period 
of 350 years the form of its central rite should be absolutely unaf- 
fected by the life and culture and ideas of the people using it. 
Before the sixteenth century its mode of celebration varied, at least 
in details, almost from diocese to diocese: now it is standardized 
in words and movements down to the last comma. 


I am convinced that the most important external difficulty 
in our worship, and the source of many ills, is the use of a language 
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which the people do not understand.’ I implore you not to mini- 
mize this difficulty; not to defend the liturgical use of Latin by 
the common and generally fallacious arguments; and not to pre- 
tend that ordinary folk can easily learn enough of it for purposes 
of public worship—they can’t. On the other hand, don’t waste 
time agitating for a vernacular liturgy: if that comes again—the 
Church's original practice—it will come in its own time. Recog- 
nize Latin to be a grave difficulty, and accept the difficulty. 
Unliturgical worship, “‘uncorporate’’ religion, began in the 
middle ages, when the development of vernacular tongues caused 
fewer and fewer of the mass of people in Western Europe to have 
any understanding of Latin. (There was no such problem in the 
East, where they freely adopted vernaculars in worship, or had 
liturgical languages less far removed from the common tongues.) 


All our principal ‘“‘popular devotions’ began in the later 
middle ages—rosary, stations, our Lady under this or that aspect, 
the Blessed Sacrament outside of Mass, and so on. And they all 
have certain things in common: they are not in Latin; most of 
them do not require the assistance of a priest, or even of a gather- 
ing of the faithful, they are individualistic (and can degenerate 
into thoughtless selfishness) ; they appeal in a plain, easy, familiar 
way to the human spirit—and that is good; they can easily pro- 
duce emotions, feelings, especially of pity and yearning—not so 
good. 

But I’ve hardly got beyond externals, and I want to venture 
a bit deeper. 

Is not the notion of the Mass in itself strange and unfamiliar 
to us? 

What IS the Mass? 

The catechism tells us that the Mass is the sacrifice of the 
body and blood of Jesus Christ, and that it is also a memorial of 
His passion and death. 


2A very distinguished priest has recently written: “‘Of course what is chiefly 
wrong with Church music is the words. All the well-meant efforts to teach the 
people enough Latin for church purposes are merely the result of profound and 
incorrigible ignorance: ignorance of the effect and purpose of language, ignor- 
ance and carelessness of all consequences. Why not go back to Aramaic?”’ 
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There is no need for me to enlarge on this aspect. We have 
been taught about the Mass as a sacrifice from our youth up. But 
I must strongly emphasize this: the very idea of religious sacrifice 
is strange to us, it is not part of our life, our civilization, our 
“culture.’”’ In this respect ‘‘the heathen in his blindness’’ is better 
off than we are: for him the word “‘sacrifice’’ at once suggests a 
solemn religious act, an immolation at the feet of the Supreme 
Spirit; for us, what?—in common speech, “‘sacrificing’’ tobacco or 
sweets in Lent, or paying our rates cheerfully; something like that. 

But, with a full sense of my temerity, I dare to say that the 
catechism definition of the Mass is inadequate. 

What has the Mass been called at various times and places? 
In Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, German, missa, messe, messa, 
misa, Messe—it is curious that its most widespread and honored 
name should have its origin in a sort of slang term. But not in the 
Celtic tongues—they call it The Offering: Irish, an t-aifreann, 
Welsh, yr offeren, for example; so also in Syriac and Arabic. And 
the Greeks and Russians call it The Holy Liturgy, that is, the 
public work, the thing done for everybody’s benefit. These are 
all familiar words. But in earlier days it was The Holy Mysteries 
(a lovely name), The Action, The Breaking of Bread—we are 
getting nearer it—-The Lord’s Supper. Look at your missal and 
you will find that the fifth day in Holy Week is called feria quinta 
in Coena Domini, Thursday of the Lord’s Supper. 

At last we have come upon a perfectly familiar, homely and 
commonplace idea—a meal, a supper party, a corporate action 
such as goes on any day of the week in ordinary life.’ 

The Mass is not only the repetition and continuation of the 
life-giving sacrifice of Calvary. It is first of all, in the order of 
time, the repetition and continuation of that Last Supper in the 
upper room‘ that our Lord took with His apostles before He was 
betrayed, when He took bread, blessed it, broke it, and the rest. 
And He said to us in the persons of His immediate followers, ‘‘Do 
this...’ And we do it. Or do we? 


*Not ‘‘a banquet,’’ with its connotation of aldermen, flunkeys and turtle 
soup, which most of us experience only in newspaper pictures. 
‘Not “‘cenacle,’’ which is French, for Latin, and meaningless in English. 
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It is my firm belief that the Mass as the Last Supper is the 
point at which we can begin to break down the shocking difficulty 
of understanding and savoring liturgical public divine worship 
today, in an alien world; the point at which we can begin to 
build up a conception of Christian worship as one great sacrament 
of corporate life, of human oneness, of the uni.y of all men, all 
nationalities—not only of “‘workers,’’ dukes as well as dustmen, 
dukes with dustmen. 

We may not be able to understand Latin; we may think that 
plainchant is not music at all when compared with Bing Crosby’s; 
we may find the idea of sacrifice to the Almighty God difficult: 
but we all know what a meal is, even a public corporate meal— 
do we not have them in our very streets on occasions of public 
rejoicing? 

And at this Christian sacrificial meal duke and dustman, 
middle-class and proletarian, rich and poor, educated and simple, 
black-coat and dungarees, all sit down together: we are one in 
Christ (Christ the Worker, if you like; Christ the King, if you 
like; but better still, Christ the God-man), one at the Lord's 
supper-table—which is also Calvary. 

For the space of over three hundred years the pressure of here- 
tical exaggeration in the opposite direction has caused us to 
emphasize the Sacrifice at the expense of the Supper—just as we 
have emphasized, for example, the juridical external organization 
of the Church at the expense of the truth of the mystical body. 
And the Mass has in practice become a dual act: the priest at the 
altar (sometimes helped, or hindered, by something called a choir) 
doing one thing; the assembly of the faithful in the nave doing 
all sorts of other things—in general, each person following the 
devices of his own heart, oblivious of his neighbor, even, it may 
happen, forgetful of the altar, the table, Calvary. 

This is not what the Church intends. It is not what the 
Lord Christ intended when He said, “‘Do this...” 

The whole idea and physical structure of the Mass is corpo- 
rate, a duet of heart and voice and will between priest and people 
and of the people with one another; the very prayers express them- 
selves in the plural. What have we made of it? A collection of 
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private individual devotions. The silent prayer of the Quaker 
meeting-house is in itself a good thing—but not as a substitute 
for the universal union of heart and voice which is properly Cath- 
olic public worship. It is quite a lot the fault of us laity that things 
are as they are—but still more our fault that they remain so. 

It is not my place to talk about how we should assist at Mass, 
but may I say two things. 


First. Don’t let us attach too much importance to what is 
called ‘‘using a missal.’’ ““Why go to church to read a missal?’’ It 
may easily become a private devotion like any other, and at worst 
can degenerate into a sort of ecclesiastical game, which could be 
called “‘Commemoration Chasing.’’ Surely far more important 
than ipsisstma verba is to get a state of mind, a habit, in which 
we are conscious of the corporate act we are concerned in, a living 
realization that there is no ‘‘me’’ in it, but all ‘‘us’’; that each of 
us should be praying primarily not for this or that “‘personal 
intention,’ but worshiping the Triune God with and by and in 
the person of each man, woman and child present, of the celebrant, 
of the whole Church, of Christ Himself. Who can show us a more 
communal communism than this? But what have we made of it? 
It is the depth of ill manners when out to dinner to talk solelly 
of oneself or whisper private observations to one’s host all the 
time. Yet isn’t this what we often do at Mass, Christ’s Supper— 
even sometimes when we are using a missal? 

Second. If fully conscious of Mass as a meal, the Last Supper 
over again, surely we shall do all we can to receive the Lord’s 
body and blood at Mass as often as possible, and avoid receiving 
it out of Mass so far as we can help. Communion for the sake 
of Mass, rather than Mass for the sake of Communion. The holy 
Mysteries is a solemn corporate public gathering—not a table for 
two. The altar is our table—and so called in Latin, mensa—and 
all the angels and the souls of the blessed are gathered around it. 

As for active external participation in divine worship, | am of 
the opinion that the first practicable steps are, at sung Mass, the 
congregational singing of the responses (no matter how badly) ; 
and at low Mass, insistence that servers shall neither mumble into 
their collars nor gabble like geese, but speak out boldly and clearly. 
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Moreover, why do not competent laymen, and women, offer to 
assist their clergy in such occasional rites as baptism and church- 
ing?* (I, in my innocence, should have thought that it was the 
business of Catholic schools of all grades to teach their boys how 
to do this.) We should thus reduce the number of occasions when 
the priest says “Dominus vobiscum”’ and solemnly answers himself 
—a proceeding whose absurdity can be realized by translating it 
into secular terms: Smith passes Jones, says ‘““Good morning, Mr. 
Jones,” and himself replies, “Good morning, Mr. Smith.’”’ And 
these things, small as they are, will keep us quite busy for a bit yet. 

On that very moving occasion after the resurrection when the 
two disciples met their Master on the road to Emmaus, how did 
they recognize Him? Not by the majesty of His countenance; not 
by the wisdom of His conversation; not even by the scars of 
wounds in His hands and feet. ““They knew Him in the breaking 
of bread.”’ 


DONALD ATTWATER 
Saint Albans, England 
It is shocking the extent to which some of these have come to be treated 
as simply ceremonial observances; cf., the Catholic newspaper press passim: 


“The ceremony was performed (performed!) by Father Brown.’’ We lose sight 
of the reality, the thing which is being done. 





~ 
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OTHER Church in her wisdom does not lead us imme- 
diately from the triumphant joyousness of the Christ- 
mas season into the seriousness of Lent, the time of 
fasting and penance. Instead, she builds a bridge, as it 
were, between the two seasons, and during the days 

from Septuagesima to Ash Wednesday gives us an opportunity to 

adjust our minds and hearts that we may enter the great fast with 
enthusiasm, humility, and joy. The importance of these pre- 

Lenten days cannot easily be overestimated, and the teacher must 

try by all means to make the children grasp their meaning and 

mission. 

















Violet, the color of penance, replaces the hopeful green that 
has been worn on the Sundays after Epiphany, the joyous strains 
of the Gloria are suspended, and the Alleluta, the Christian’s cry 
of triumph and victory, is ‘‘solemnly buried’’ at the close of the 
first Vespers of Septuagesima. These changes, so striking and im- 
pressive, should be explained to the children, because thereby they 
are helped to grasp more intelligently the spirit of the liturgy of 
these Sundays. For the joy and triumph that have filled the prayers 
of the Church during the Christmas season give way to a spirit 
of earnestness and graveness as we enter the arena where we will 
“strive for the mastery’’ that we may receive an “‘incorruptible 
crown”’ (epistle for Septuagesima). 

Thus we enter the second season of the Church year, the 
Paschal season, during which will be re-enacted the divine work 
of our redemption, Christ’s death and resurrection. The first step 
in our religion classes, as we stand at the threshold of this season, 
is to review the explanation of the Church year, its plan and its 
meaning, and to develop in greater detail the specific purpose of the 
Easter season. 

In order that the children understand more fully the liturgy 
for the Sundays and ferial days of this time, the meaning of the 
stational churches should be explained to them. To do this effec- 
tively a large map of the city of Rome on which the stational 
churches are located is needed. The St. Andrew Daily Missal con- 
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tains an excellent one that can be used as a model. Should the 
children have the St. Andrew Daily Missal in hand they will have 
a double advantage, for they will be able to look up the stational 
church for themselves as they prepare the Mass text. If other mis- 
sals are used, the older children could easily make a small map 
for themselves and insert it into their missal. This is of importance 
because the stational saint exercises a great influence on the Mass 
texts, in fact in some cases the station often assumed the character 
of a festival in honor of its titular saint. This is evident in the 
Mass for Sexagesima Sunday. The station is at St. Paul-without- 
the-Walls; hence the reference to the Doctor of the Gentiles in 
the collect and the autobiographical epistle. 

The choice of the Lenten lessons particularly has been influ- 
enced by the remembrance of the titular saints, but there are in- 
stances where the entire text shows a close relation. A striking 
example of the latter is found on the Wednesday after the second 
Sunday in Lent, when the station is at St. Cecilia.” 

Another great help for the teacher to deepen her insight and 
understanding of the Mass texts is to read meditatively the les- 
sons for the Matins of the Sunday and, if possible, for each day. 
(The breviary is now published in English, and copies of it are 
to be had in the public libraries of many of our large cities.) These 
sacred pages are a veritable mine of spiritual treasures. The lessons 
together with their responsories form a magnificent background 
for the eucharistic Sacrifice. Mother Church sets up an almost 
constant parallel in her liturgy between the Old and New Testa- 
ment. In the St. Andrew Missal we find the following table which 
shows how the lessons for the divine office throw light upon the 
full meaning of the Mass text. 


Sunday Breviary Lessons Motive of Masses 
Septuagesima History of Adam Christ the New Adam 
Sexagesima History of Noe Christ the true Noe 
Quinquagesima History of Abraham Christ the true Abra- 

ham 


More detailed information concerning the stational churches and their 
influence on the Mass texts can be found in ORATE FRATRES, Vol. I, pp. 
77 ff., 113 ff., 146 ff.; Cardinal Schuster’s Sacramentary, Vol. II. 
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Quadragesima Christ in the desert 


The thought of Isa- 
ac is superseded by 
that of Lent 

History of Jacob Christ the true Jacob 

3rd Sunday of Lent History of Joseph Christ the true Joseph 

4th Sunday of Lent History of Moses Christ the true Moses 
During the pre-Lenten season we must strive to lay a firm 
foundation for the true Lenten spirit. We cannot wait until Ash 

Wednesday—the children must be predisposed if we would have 

them begin Lent with proper zeal. Therefore instructions on the 

meaning of Lent, its purpose, the kinds of penance and self-denial 
children can perform, etc., help much in arousing enthusiasm and 
leading the children to a realization of the sacredness and impor- 
tance of this holy season. The two days preceding Ash Wednes- 
day are devoted to immediate preparation. Monday can be set 
aside for the selection of the children’s Lenten resolution. This 
choice of a resolution is of importance because it forms the pro- 
gram of each individual soul during the forty-day fast. Various 
methods can be pursued, but the more concrete we make it for our 
pupils the more fruitful will be the outcome. The following pro- 
cedure has proven to be quite successful. A list similar to the 
following is put on the blackboard in order to guide the children 


in their choice: 


2nd Sunday of Lent 





Prayer 
Daily holy Mass 


Holy Communion 
(daily, 3 times a 
week, weekly, etc.) 


Visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament 


Stations (Way of the 
Cross) 


Rosary 
Ejaculations 


Fasting 


Picture shows 

Guarding curiosity of 
the eyes 

Candy, ice cream, etc. 

Mortification of taste 
at meals 

Charity in speech 

Mortification of the 
will 

Prompt obedience, 
giving in to others, 
etc. 

Refraining from read- 
ing comic sections in 
the newspapers 
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Almsdeeds 


Donation to mission 


box 
Donation to poor box 


Visits to the sick, vis- 
its especially to poor 
children 

Collecting and distrib- 
uting Catholic litera- 
ture 
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It is evident that the teacher must frame these practices to 
meet the needs of her class, since the circumstances and environ- 
ment of each school are important factors to be considered. Each 
child is supplied with a slip on which is typed or written the three 
headings: Prayer, Fasting, Almsdeeds. On this the child writes his 
resolutions, selecting one from each group if he so desires, or only 
one, if that seems more feasible. Although the teacher guides the 
children in their selection, perfect fredom should be given them in 
their choice. It should be our aim to make them realize their obli- 
gation to do penance in such a way that of their own accord they 
will choose a practice that will really be a penance. The slip is 
placed at the offertory part in the missal, and each morning during 
the holy Mass the child renews his resolution at the offering of the 
bread and unites it with Christ’s Sacrifice. In some classes duplicate 
slips are written; these are collected, tied together with a violet 
ribbon, and placed on the altar in the classroom. The object of 
the second set is obviously that throughout the day it will remind 
the children of their promise to God. In every class there are char- 
acters not sufficiently strong to carry on a program during the 
entire forty days. For such as these the teacher provides slips con- 
taining practices and encourages them to use these slips either daily 
or weekly. In this way this group is helped to make a daily effort 
to work for Christ. 

On Tuesday the final preparation for Ash Wednesday is 
made. The explanation of the rite of the blessing of ashes and 
of the Mass text forms the body of instructions. If we succeed, 
with God's help, to instil in the souls of the children the spirit 
that permeates these holy prayers of Mother Church, we can be 
certain that they will begin Lent with hearts well-disposed. 

Each ferial day of Lent has its proper Mass formula, and the 
study of these texts reveals the intensity with which our holy 
Mother prepares for the great Pascha Domini. Four basic thoughts 
dominate the whole of the Lenten liturgy, and we must constantly 
keep them before us as we study the Mass text. They are: 1) the 
cult of the saints in their stational churches; 2) the preparation 
of the catechumens for baptism and our own preparation for the 
renewal of our baptismal life; 3) the practice of penance, that 
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Lent may be in truth the time of healing and reconciliation; 4) the 
grand conception of the death and resurrection of humanity 
through Christ’s death and resurrection. Nor should we be blind 
to the splendor and beauty of the Lenten liturgy which, true to 
Christ's command, desires to hide the rigors of our penance in a 
spirit of joy. 

These thoughts should likewise dominate our spiritual activ- 
ities and help us to realize a well-spent Lent. The prayers said in 
the classroom can easily be adapted to this spirit. In some schools, 
particularly in the higher grades, the three canonical hours, Terce, 
Sext, and None, which have been especially arranged for class use, 
are said.” Where this is impossible, the collect of the Mass of the 
day followed by the invocation to the saint of the stational church 
can be substituted. Let us not forget, above all, to encourage the 
children to participate whole-heartedly in the special Lenten serv- 
ices held in the parish church. 

The atmosphere in the classroom must be redolent with the 
spirit of Lent. This is the teacher’s great task, and to accomplish 
it she will use every means within her power. A Lenten altar 
erected in the front of the room is very effective. A small table 
draped with a violet antependium and covered with a white cloth 
will serve. The crucifix is lowered and hung on a violet panel 
behind the altar, thus giving Christ, the High Priest and Redeemer, 
the conspicuous place of honor. On either side of the crucifix is a 
candle; at its foot the children’s resolutions are placed, should the 
teacher desire to use a second set. The very presence of this altar 
is a reminder of the time of sacrifice under the leadership of Christ. 

The religious bulletin board is another great help. For each 
day we can have a poster referring to the stational church; this can 
be changed every evening just before the preparation of the Mass 
text for the next day. These posters should be arranged so that 
they give the day of Lent, the stational church, a symbol or picture 
of the saint or perhaps a photograph of the stational church itself, 
a brief outline of the life of the saint, and an invocation to the 
saint. The children are thereby reminded that for this particular 
day this saint is placed before them as their model, their guide, and 


®Three Little Hours, Catechetical Guild, St. Paul, Minn. 
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their intercessor with God. Other posters pertinent to the season, 
as well as pictures of the epistle and gospel scenes, are always in 
place and useful to vitalize the instruction period. 

In order to permeate the child’s entire day with a realization 
of the truths of this holy season the zealous teacher will find many 
occasions to apply its lessons. In high school the Latin period is 
opportune. Some time can be taken to translate the collects, the 
most beautiful of the Church’s prayers, or other parts of the divine 
service. Singing the joyous hymn Ubi caritas et amor, a gem of 
early Christian psalmody and practically unknown to Catholics 
of today since it is used only at the washing of the feet on 
Maundy Thursday, offers a splendid opportunity to give back to 
the faithful an ancient prayer hallowed by centuries of use in the 
sacred liturgy. The hymns of the season, especially the Vexilla 
Regis and the Pange lingua, the preface used during the blessing 
of the palms, and the Exultet are just a few of the many thought- 
laden texts that will more than repay both teacher and pupil for 
the time given them. 

The reading period also lends itself well to supplementing 
the instructions. Stories, poems, dramatizations, go a long way in 
driving home a lesson, and are invaluable aids to arouse and main- 
tain the Lenten spirit. May we suggest here the use of Altar and 
Home, a liturgical monthly, published by Conception Abbey, 
Conception, Missouri. This little bulletin is remarkably adapted 
to classroom use. 

In perhaps no other lesson can the truth of religion be so 
vitalized as in nature study. The liturgical year corresponds to 
nature in a most remarkable way. During Advent, when men await 
in darkness the coming of the Messiah, nature also is wrapt in 
darkness, the days growing shorter and shorter until just before 
Christmas. With the coming of the Sun of Justice the light of 
day grows, and from then on darkness gives way to light. Lent, 
the springtime of the soul, occurs during the time when nature 
unfolds and the earth gradually puts on again her garments of life; 
and at Easter nature arises with her Creator and the beauty of 
spring greets the risen Christ. These facts teach the child to see 
and to admire the greatness, the goodness, and the power of God. 
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Let us then with eager and prayerful hearts seek to lead the 
children through the rich pastures of the divine Shepherd during 
these days of spiritual springtime, always mindful that ‘‘He is the 
Lord our God; and we are His people, and the sheep of His pas- 
ture’’ (Psalm 94). 

A SISTER OF THE Most PRECIOUS BLOOD 


O'Fallon, Mo. 








The passion of Christ, baptism, penance: these 
are the central ideas of the Lenten liturgy. But more spe- 
cifically, how are we, the faithful ones, to utilize the 
time of Lent! Let us recall that the principal aim of the 
liturgy ts not instruction, but divine life. Doubtless, the 
Masses of Lent also give us lessons for the renewal of 
life (much like the conferences of a retreat). Neverthe- 
less, their primary purpose ts the efficacious presentation 
of an operation of grace. For this reason the old Roman 
liturgy delights to choose for the readings at Mass scenes 
from the Old and New Testament in which an opera- 
tion of grace is depicted, which are so to speak a re- 
enactment of the historical mystery of redemption. The 
readings, and tn fact all the proper parts, are chiefly 
the external mold, the parable, containing the interior 
grace of salvation, which through the death of Christ 
is imparted to the Church in her members. And this 
either in baptism (or penance) or in the Eucharist, 
which are the main sources of salvation. The first is the 
beginning, the latter the development and perfection of 
the divine life. Fundamentally, hoivever, the operation 
of both is the same. Hence all classes—those to be bap- 
tized, those doing penance, and those who have been 
faithful—can in a manner that is basically the same live 
fruitfully the liturgy of Lent. To all the liturgy brings 
the grace of salvation: for the one it ts initial, germinal; 
for the other it is a maturing, perfecting grace.—P. PIUS 
PARSCH, in Das Jahr des Heiles. 
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THE FULL LIFE 


HE Christian life is in every way a unified life, and 
the “‘true Christian spirit’’ is in every way an all- 
embracing and unifying spirit. They are such within 
the life of the individual member of Christ as well as 
within the life of the entire fellowship of Christians 

constituting the mystical body of Christ. In the individual, the 
true Christian spirit must pervade all the aspects and contacts of 
his life. Else he is—no matter how great his personal sincerity or 
his good will may be—a kingdom divided against itself, for 
which we have the word of Christ that it cannot stand. In the 
Christian body as such there must likewise be an all-embracing 
whole-heartedness, and an intimate unity whose supreme bond is 
an efficacious charity. Where this condition does not obtain and 
individual members live in terms of their own personal aims as 
apart from those of the fellowship, i.e., of God in the fellowship, 
there the Christian body as such is also as a kingdom divided 
against itself, no matter what the good intentions of its members 
may be. 











The acknowledged ineffectiveness of our Christian life, com- 
pared with the ideal that with the grace of God is realizable by 
men, is owing not so much to the conscious embrace of unchristian 
ideals by sincere Catholics as to a division of interest and intention. 
It has given us the peculiar phenomenon of our age, that of sincere 
Christians pursuing almost unchristian aims with naive uncon- 
sciousness of what they are doing, or pursuing otherwise laudable 
aims in an unchristian manner. The situation is a baffling one for 
many, and it would indeed be cause for hopelessness and even 
despair, were there not evident signs of a Catholic revival. Today 
no one with eyes to see can doubt that the Spirit of God is active 
in a Christian renewal of the face of the earth, even if this is evident 
only in small beginnings. For these are numerous as they are 
instinct with true life. 

Even while acknowledging this, some persons might draw 
the conclusion that their part in such a renewal is one of interested 
spectatorship, that they can do nothing in the matter, since ‘‘the 
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Spirit breatheth where He will,’’ and human efforts are vain wher- 
ever the Spirit has not chosen to breathe. But here we are face to 
face with a supreme fact of our faith: in the New Dispensation, 
the enduring year of the redemption of Christ, it is divinely deter- 
mined that the Spirit of God will work ex opere operato through 
the liturgy of the Church, and work there for a most abundant 
Christ-life. The abundant seeds of divine life, necessarily sown in 
the souls of right-minded men through the liturgical Mysteries, 
will also inevitably produce an abundant fruitage, a rich harvest 
for God, provided the members of Christ place no hindrance in 
the way of the operation of the Holy Ghost. 

Now the hindrances that men can place to a flourishing 
Christ-life fall into two categories, those of positive opposition by 
the pursuit of unchristian aims, and those of apathy or inaction. 
The latter is possibly the chief kind of hindrance offered by the 
average Christian. Nor may we minimize its importance. It is in 
the supernatural domain what passive resistance is in the natural, 
and the political efficacy of the latter is today undeniable. It is 
perhaps the most powerful natural weapon men have against the 
overwhelming force of authoritative rule. And in the supernatural 
domain, which is built up on the analogy of the natural, such 
Passive resistance or inaction is something which even the supreme 
love of God, humanly speaking, struggles against in vain. For 
God wants a willing service and will not continue to throw pearls 
to swine. 

An indispensable requisite for the abundant flourishing of 
the Christ-life among men is their hearty cooperation with the 
graces of the Spirit. That means, first of all, a whole-hearted, intel- 
ligent participation of the faithful in the liturgical Mysteries. The 
liturgy is not only the primary fount of the grace of God, but also 
the first source at which the member of Christ must learn and 
exercise active cooperation with this grace. 

“T have planted, Apollo watered, but God gave the increase,’ 
wrote St. Paul long ago (1 Cor. iii, 6). This is the formula of a 
flourishing Christian life. The planting is done without fail in the 
liturgical Mysteries of the Church through the action of her official 
priesthood. God and God alone can give the increase. And in 
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His overwhelming love for us He will inevitably give the increase, 
provided each one of us, whether priest or layman, puts forth his 
own efforts in the ‘‘watering.”’ 


These efforts are essentials. Not to put forth such effort is to 
hinder growth, and growth again is of the essence of life. This is 
true of all life in varying degrees, whether physiological, or intel- 
lectual, or supernatural. All life goes on constantly in some way 
or other. Not to do so is to cease to live. The supernatural life, the 
highest life possible to man, exemplifies this characteristic in the 
highest degree. Not to go on there is always to retreat. There is 
no real standstill in this life, for standstill is, paradoxically, retro- 
gression; it is the beginning, however faint, of supernatural death. 
In order to live supernaturally we must above all seek the peace of 
Christ and pursue it at all times. We must do so to the abandon- 
ment of what is purely of our own human selves. In order to find 
life, the life of God, we must lose our own lives, our human self; 
that is, we must give ourselves over whole-heartedly to the pursuit 
of the kingdom of God. Once we do that, all the rest will be 
given unto us. That again is told us in the form of a divine para- 
dox: “‘For whosoever will save his life, shall lose it: and whosoever 
shall lose his life for My sake and the gospel, shall save it’’ (Mark 
viii, 35). 

Once we learn to seek first the kingdom of God, once we learn 
to die unto ourselves by constantly giving ourselves over to that 
which is much greater than our own puny selves, we shall also 
learn the divine lesson, that the kingdom of God is within our 
own hearts, and that the pursuit of God means the constant 
growth of this kingdom within our own hearts. 

Here, again, we come face to face with the liturgical Mystery, 
which is the making present of the work of Christ’s redemption, 
the kingdom of God, in our own very souls. Abundant participa- 
tion in the liturgy means abundant pursuit and growth of the 
kingdom of God in our own hearts and in the entire unified fel- 
lowship of the mystical body of Christ. 

That the supreme desire of God is for this growth is too 
commonplace a truth to need emphasis. Yet there is sufficient rea- 
son for repeating it, since the besetting sin of our Christian ege 
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has been a self-complacent apathy and inaction. How was it pos- 
sible at all for us to develop this trait so strongly, since it is above 
all else a veritable abomination before God? “I would thou wert 
cold, or hot. But because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold, nor 
hot, I will begin to vomit thee out of My mouth’’ (Apoc. iii, 15- 
16). The time of judgment has indeed arrived, and over the face 
of the whole world God is abandoning the lukewarm to them- 
selves. Yet that is one side of the picture, of which the other is 
the possible renewal before us. 

It is to this renewal that all true Christians must bend their 
entire efforts and attention. And they must realize again with an 
overwhelming conviction their sublime privilege of co-operators 
with the grace of God unto increase of the Christ-life in themselves 
and in the entire mystical body. Here the picture of baptism should 
be kept in mind. The essential necessity of baptism for salvation 
is amply stressed in all our religious instruction. Yet, once the 
baptized infant has arrived at the use of reason and can act with 
responsibility, something else is also necessary for salvation—the 
active cooperation of the child with the graces received in the 
sacrament. Without such cooperation, the seeds of divine life sown 
in baptism will remain dormant. And the cooperation itself must 
increase in the child with the growth of its natural faculties of 
understanding and free will. God has chosen to make the increase 
of divine life among men here on earth conditioned upon the 
expenditure of human effort and good will. 

In the gospel narrating the story of the deaf and dumb man, 
we have another eloquent example that we may well keep before 
our minds. Christ took him apart from the multitude, touched his 
ears and his tongue and said to him: “‘Ephpheta, which is, be thou 
opened”’ (Mark vii, 33-34). The gospel tells us the sequel in the 
simplest of terms: “‘And immediately his ears were opened, and 
the string of his tongue was loosed, and he spoke right.’’ St. 
Augustine, among many others, has stressed the fact that the gos- 
pel stories of natural healings have their spiritual message for us, 
and find their supernatural realization in God’s dealing with men 
throughout the New Dispensation. ‘“‘For our Lord Jesus Christ 
willed that the things He wrought on the body be understood also 
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spiritually”’ (homily, fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost). With the 
help of Christ the cured man spoke aright. We too can speak 
rightly only with the help of God, a help that God gives us with 
divine largess through the liturgical or ordinary means of grace. 
The man of the gospel, in order to speak right, had to make his 
own effort to open his mouth and talk. If he had kept his mouth 
forever closed, of what avail would the powers Christ gave him 
have been? In the same way, of what avail are the graces of God 
poured into our souls if we are overcome with apathy or are chary 
of our efforts in seeking God? 


Our graces are wasted talents unless we are willing to put 
forth full effort, since it is only through our endeavor that these 
graces are put to use. Need one stress further in this regard, that 
our efforts must be directed in God’s way rather than in our own? 
We receive God’s graces to develop the Christ-life in us, that is, 
to grow in the way desired by God anc not in any way of our 
own choosing. This should really go without saying. Yet it is 
necessary to emphasize the point in a day when we have uncon- 
sciously imbibed a subjectivism and individualism that is pagan, 
and when something of these attitudes influences our very prayer- 
life. To mention an example, what efficacy can our sacramental 
Communion achieve, when our entire efforts in our thanksgiving 
and elsewhere in life is individualistic and self-centered, whereas 
the graces of the Eucharist are above all given for a flourishing 
of the social virtue of divine charity in our hearts, for growth in all 
of us of the life of the mystical body? 


The efforts we put forth for the flourishing of God’s grace in 
us must therefore be put forth in God’s own way. That is, we 
must strive with an understanding and will moulded after the 
manner of Christ. 

Once again we have come to the liturgy. The prayers of the 
liturgical Mysteries are the best expressions of the mind of Christ 
that the ages of Christianity have formed and passed on to us. 
Active participation in them is an intelligent and voluntary steep- 
ing of our minds in the very mind of Christ. And so the liturgy is 
not only the source of divine life or grace, not only the divine 
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inspiration to put forth generous efforts towards the growth of the 
kingdom of God in souls, but also the divine school of the forma- 
tion of our minds in the way of Christ. The more actively and 
intelligently we participate in the liturgical Mysteries, the more 
truly will our efforts also be directed in God’s own way towards 
the flourishing of the true Christian spirit among men. 

All of this is but a summary of the divine purpose with which 
the love of God has pursued man in spite of man’s infidelity. 
Truly the kingdom of God is at hand for every one of us at all 
times. It remains only for us to understand and to act. Nor will 
any amount of effort on our part exhaust the possibilities before 
us. Our natures are finite, it is true, and what we attain through 
God is the divine and the infinite, which our natures can never 
possess in its entirety. But by that same token, also, there is never 
a time coming for us when we can say that now we have attained 
all there is to attain. There is never a time when we may not 
attain yet more of the divine life that exists in infinite abundance. 
And so the pursuit of love, which is on our part a sharing in the 
divine love of God, can go on with ever greater efficacy and success. 

That, in fact, is the glory of the goodness God has shown to 
us and has put within our reach in the divine enactment of the 
liturgical Mystery. What woe for us, that we have been heirs to so 
great a neglect and loss of the true liturgical spirit! 


VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
I BELIEVE IN A HOLY CHURCH’ 


MONG the articles of the Creed, there is one express- 
ing our faith in the holy Church. We believe in God 
the Father, in the Son, in the Holy Ghost; we believe 
likewise in a holy Church. The Church, as everyone 
knows, is a visible sign giving irrefutable witness to 

the divine nature of Catholic truth. But whoever views the Church 

merely from this (apologetic) standpoint fails to penetrate to her 
real inner being. The latter is not visible from the outside—it is an 
object of faith. To this object of faith belongs everything that the 

Church proclaims concerning herself, her mission and prerogatives. 

These matters are found in the sources of revelation, in holy Scrip- 

ture, and in tradition. The first expression of our faith in the 

inner, invisible nature of the Church is to be found in the Apostles’ 

Creed itself, in the phrase: I believe in a holy Church. 





What does this holiness of the Church, in which we believe, 
signify? The Vatican Council treated of it: ““The Church is of 
herself a witness to her divine mission through her wonderful 
propagation, her exalted holiness and inexhaustible fecundity in all 
good, her catholic unity and unconquered stability.’’ Her holiness 
is spoken of from various aspects: through her teaching, her wor- 
ship and her legislation the Church furnishes man with the best 
means of attaining to personal sanctity. The Church is holy, more- 
over, because she can count among her members many who have 
given an example of heroic virtue. When we say we believe in a 
holy Church, all these things come to mind; and yet, they do not 
really constitute our faith in the Church’s sanctity, for they are but 
the visible manifestations of that holiness which remains hidden 
to our senses and which can be arrived at only through pure faith. 
This inner holiness is the root of all the external signs of sanctity 
enumerated above, and without it the latter could not exist. What 
is the nature of this internal holiness? 


1Translated from Korrespondenz, Vol. 59, No. 1. 
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St. Thomas Aquinas tells us that the article of faith in the 
Church is, properly speaking, only a further exposition of the 
preceding article in which we profess our faith in the Holy Ghost. 
To the objection that one can believe only in God, hence not in 
the Church, which is a created thing, he responds: ‘‘Our faith in 
this case has as its object the Holy Ghost who sanctifies the Church. 
The sense of the article is therefore: I believe in the Holy Ghest 
who sanctifies the Church’’ (Summa, II-II, Q. 1, a. 9, ad 5). 
The holiness of the Church, accordingly, has an essential inner 
relation to the Holy Spirit and His operations. The Church is 
holy because in her is revealed the divine power of the Spirit. 

This inner connection between the power of the Holy Spirit and 
holiness also finds expression in the gospels. Let us recall the story 
of the Annunciation as St. Luke describes it: ““The Holy Ghost 
shall come upon thee and the power of the Most High shall over- 
shadow thee. And therefore (the Child) which shall be born of 
thee shall be called holy, (and) the Son of God.’’ The Son of the 
Virgin is ‘“‘holy’’ because born of the Spirit of God. On Him rests 
the fulness of the divine Spirit. The powers of evil likewise recog- 
nize Him as the bearer of the Spirit of God and as the Holy One; 
they realize that with Him the kingdom of God has begun, that 
He is to restore the reign of the Spirit of God on earth, and 
that their own dominion is therefore at an end. ‘“Thou art come to 
destroy us; I know Thee who Thou art, the Holy One of God’’ 
(Luke iv, 34). 

The Church is therefore holy, because in her too, as the living 
continuation of Christ, the Spirit of God operates. She is filled 
with the Spirit, the cohesive and building Force within her; in 
Him she does battle against the kingdom of evil. Consequently her 
origin is also divine, for all that is of the Spirit belongs to the 
heavenly realm. Early ecclesiastical writers expressed this latter 
thought by portraying the Church as a preexisting entity which in 
the fulness of time became visible on this earth. Thus, for instance, 
we read in the so-called Second Letter of St. Clement (about 
150): “If we do the will of God our Father, we belong to the 
first Church, the Spiritual (pneumic) Church, which was founded 
before the sun and moon came into being. . . .”” The prophetic 
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books and the apostles likewise tell us that the Church is not 
only of the present time, but that she came from heaven, for she is 
Spiritual, as was our Savior; she became manifest when the estab- 
lished days had run their course, for the sake of our salvation. (For 
further evidence, see A. Wikenhauser, Die Kirche als der mystiche 
Leib Christi, p. 49 ff.) 

The holy Church is therefore essentially a heavenly structure, 
since she is built by the divine Spirit; Christians, as members of 
the Church, are in full truth citizens of a heavenly community, 
they belong to another world, and their existence here on earth 
is but a sojourning in a strange land. ‘“‘Now therefore you are no 
more strangers and foreigners; but you are fellow citizens with the 
saints, familiars of God’’ (Eph. ii, 19). All this serves likewise to 
give greater emphasis to the grace of divine election, whereby the 
individual is called to membership in the Church. Not everyone 
is granted this privilege of special communion with God; least of 
all is it due to his own merits if he be admitted to this intimacy. 
The holiness of the Church therefore signifies that her members 
have through divine mercy been especially called to this dignity. 
This involves on their part an obligation to make their external 
mode of life correspond to this vocation, to walk not according 
to the flesh but according to the Spirit, i.e., to be filled with the 
divine Spirit operative in the Church. 

“I believe in a holy Church.”’ It is significant that in the arti- 
cle of faith concerning the holiness of our community, there is no 
mention of the kingdom of God which Christ came on earth to 
establish. The Gospels speak more of the kingdom of God than 
of the Church (ecclesia). The word ecclesia occurs in the Gospels 
only in two sayings of the Lord: in Matt. xvi, 18, on the occasion 
of the institution of the primacy, “‘On this rock I will build My 
Church’’; and in Matt. xviii, 17, concerning fraternal correction, 
‘“‘And if he (the sinner) will not hear them (the witnesses), tell 
the Church. And if he will not hear the Church, let him be to 
thee as the heathen and publican.”’ 

In the letters of St. Paul, on the other hand, we hear more 
of the Church and less of the kingdom of God. This doubtless 
has its basis in the general teaching of St. Paul (cf. Wikenhauser). 
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When the early Christian communities called themselves a ‘‘church”’ 
in the formula of the Creed, they unquestionably wished thereby 
to express a definite theological concept. Abstracting for the mo- 
ment from the inner relation that exists between church and king- 
dom of God, let us first of all inquire into the meaning which 
the early Christians wished to convey by the word ecclesia. 


We might start with the original meaning of the word, and 
think of the Church as the community of those “‘called forth’’ by 
God, i.e., of those who through a special selection and a special 
calling were set apart from the body of their fellowmen. It will be 
more correct and fruitful, however, to consider how the word was 
used in the Greek translation of the Old Testament books. Eccle- 
sia here signifies the Chosen People of God, not so much in regard 
to its external, visible history, but rather insofar as it is the bearer 
of the divine promises which are to be fulfilled in the messianic 
days. When the early Christians, accordingly, named their com- 
munity ecclesia, they thereby voiced their conviction that they were 
the true chosen people, the true Israel, the chosen people of the 
messianic time of salvation in whom the promises of God had 
been and were still in part to be fulfilled. According to the word 
of the prophets, moreover, only a small ‘‘remnant’’ of Israel was 
to be saved and this was to constitute the foundation of the mes- 
sianic race. As a matter of fact, the majority of the Jewish people 
declared against the Messiah sent by God. But the Lord found His 
“holy remnant”’ in the disciples whom He chose, above all in the 
twelve apostles, who at the same time represented the twelve tribes, 
and He gave them a foundation stone and focal point in Peter. 
This small congregation, together with the Gentiles still to be 
called, was then to constitute the true and faithful, the spiritual 
Israel. : 

The Roman Catechism likewise sees this essential character 
of the Christian community indicated in the name ecclesia in con- 
tradistinction to the term synagogue: “‘As St. Augustine teaches us, 
the people of Israel was called synagogue, because it strove only 
for earthly and transitory things after the manner of unreasoning 
animals of whom one says that they are herded together (syna- 
gein). The Christian people, on the contrary, is rightly called 
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Church and not synagogue, for despising earthly and mortal things 
it seeks only after what is heavenly and eternal’’ (I, 10, 3). The 
term ecclesia calls to mind therefore the holy remnant, or the true 
Israel, which despite the infidelity of the greater part of the Jewish 
people accepted the Messiah that it might enter into His kingdom. 
According to this aspect above all is the holy Church the object 
of our faith: Notwithstanding all earthly and human imperfec- 
tions of her members, she is the fellowship of those who in the 
fulness of time comprise God’s kingdom, and to which they were 
predestined through a special grace of divine calling. 


Our article of faith thus makes very concrete assertions con- 
cerning the holiness of the Church. It declares that the Church is a 
celestial structure, that the Spirit of God is operative in her, that 
she is the true Israel, the chosen people of the messianic time in 
whom are revealed God’s power and mercy. From this inner na- 
ture of the Church derive all those traits which we have called 
consequences and manifestations of her interior holiness: namely, 
that she leads the individual to sanctity, and that she can count 
among her members many examples of exalted personal saintli- 
ness. It is obvious that the early Christians must have laid much 
weight upon calling to mind daily, through the recitation of the 
Creed, this inner holiness of the Church and all the wondrous 
things it implied. Similarly every Christian of our own day should 
learn to understand and appreciate ever more deeply the community 
to which he belongs; it will fill him with confidence in divine 
grace, for in him too, as a member of this divine community of the 
holy Church, have the mighty workings of God’s mercy become 
manifest. 


ANSELM STOLZ, O.S.B. 


Collegio di Sant’ Anselmo 
Rome, Italy 








TIMELY TRACTS 
FAITH IS A KOSMOS 


PRIEST once read the following announcement from 
his pulpit: ‘Friday will be the first Friday of the 
month of January. All members of the parish are 
invited to make their monthly Communion in honor 
of the Sacred Heart. This occasion will have a special 
significance, since it also happens to be the feast of the Epiph- 


” 


— 

This is nothing exceptional. I think all of us could quote 
similar announcements. Possibly some of us do not even feel that 
there is anything wrong with them. We shall have more to say of 
this a little later. 

In Monreale in Sicily there is an immense cathedral decorated 
by Byzantine craftsmen between the years 1174 and 1189 A.D. 
In the half-dome of the apse there is a majestic bust of Christ 
done in mosaic. One hand of Christ blesses the world, the other 
holds an open book containing in Latin and Greek the words: “‘I 
am the light of the world. He who follows Me does not walk in 
darkness.” Without crown or other exterior emblem of kingdom, 
the stern but merciful features show forth the ‘‘Pantocrator,’’ the 
Savior of the universe, the Creator and King. 

Below Him, in the second tier, we find the full figure of our 
Lady with the Christchild on her knees, two majestic and virile 
angels right and left of her, together with prophets and apostles. 
Our Lady’s full stature is about two-thirds the size of the mere 
bust of the great Christ in the dome. In the third and lowest 
tier are confessors and martyrs, each an individuality, everyone in 
a solemn, other-worldly attitude. At the foot of the apse is the 
plain but precious altar, the sacrificial Calvary on which He whose 
awe-inspiring appearance is before our bodily eyes will be visible 
sacramentally to the eyes of our faith. 








Now, apart from the artistic superiority of this mosaic dec- 
oration, apart from its overwhelming spiritual realism and its 
unique liturgical appropriateness, what is so impressive about it? 
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I should like to call the element in question its dogmatic pro- 
portionality. Dogma has proportions. It has order and scale too. 
Christ is the Alpha and the Omega, the Lord and Creator, the 
infinite Word who became man. Even our Blessed Lady, who is 
great through her Child, cannot assume the dogmatic stature of 
the Pantocrator. 


Mary is next to Christ, the center of all the saints, and angels 
serve her. And still, what a delicate sense of dogmatic proportion 
did those archbishops have who ordered the mosaics! What a true 
understanding of dogmatic relations in those twelfth century 
artists! The simplest peasant from the neighboring hills of the 
Conca D’Oro as well as the canons from Palermo could come into 
this sanctuary without the slightest doubt that here everything 
was in its right scale, proportion and value. 


Do we not find this same striking realism in our liturgy, 
where everything is in its proper place—at least was, up to the 
twelfth century? 

Now let us contrast this attitude with the one expressed in 
the announcement quoted at the beginning of our tract. What 
an anarchy that revealed! The secondary things put first, and the 
first thing, the Eptphania Domini, shoved into the background. 
The devotional exercises which give an immediate, visible, numer- 
able success, which ‘‘appeal’’ to the people, in the foreground, and 
the great biblical truths, the original facts, the dogma which rocked 
pagan antiquity out of existence—God's appearance in the flesh— 
honorably mentioned! 

I do not mean to say one word against the First Friday— 
far be it from me! Nor against any other popular devotion sanc- 
tioned by Rome. But if we take these things, which are often 
substitutes for greater, calmer and quieter things, and allow them 
to obstruct our view of the giants of dogma, our devotional life 
will soon look like one of those anarchic churches which Barry 
Byrne has so aptly and humorously described in his article in 
Liturgical Arts, October, 1939. 

All this prompts the grave question: What do our good 
Catholic people and even their priests really believe? Our conscious- 
ness is limited and narrow. Our interest is prompted by our ego. 
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If we make humanity the measure of the divine, we create disor- 
der. We ought not to “‘rearrange’’ the facts given through revela- 
tion, even if we think the old order does not yield the success 
we would like to see. There are too many Catholics whose Ca- 
tholicism consists of nothing but peripheral things. Everything in 
their mind is out of scale. They wander from statue to statue in 
their church and never think of adoring the Father through His 
Son. They strive to pile up indulgenced prayers and at the same 
time lose sight of God’s infinite mercy. They use holy water and 
forget their own baptism. 

I am afraid we would be shocked if we drew up a chart 
showing how little of the great truths is really present to the minds 
of contemporary Catholics, and how many unessential, decorative 
growths and outgrowths have first place in their minds. Even our 
catechisms often do not show the true scale and real proportions 
which the edifice of the oeconomia salutis, the economy of salva- 
tion, received through its architect, the Holy Ghost. To use the 
words of the German poet Angelus Silesius, ‘““we must become 
essential’ as opposed to our present chaotic, peripheral and disor- 
ganized religious consciousness. The best means of restoring the 
kosmos of our faith is liturgy in its fulness. 


H. A. R. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA-IN:- CHRISTO + 


St. Benedicct, whose Holy Rule is an epitome of 
early Christian spirituality, devotes an entire chap- 
ter—and a relatively long one too—to “The 
Keeping of JLent.’’ He begins with the general principle: “‘Although 
the life of a monk ought at all times to have about it a Lenten 
character, yet since few have strength enough for this, we exhort 
all, at least during the days of Lent to keep themselves in all 
purity of life, and to wash away during that holy season the 
negligences of other times’’ (ch. 49). He wrote for monks. But 
the principle holds good for all, monk or no monk. Our whole 
life is a preparatory sojourning, a vigil of eternity, as the season 
of Septuagesima and Lent is a vigil of the Easter glory, most 
perfect symbol and pledge of the eternal joys of heaven. 

HOLY READING. Among the practices St. Benedict recom- 
mends, he lays special emphasis on sacred reading. He however 
calls it divine reading (lectio divina), a term that immediately 
reminds us of his name for the breviary: opus divinum. No less 
than three hours are to be devoted to it in the morning, and again 
certain periods of time in the afternoon. Such reading was of 
course a normal part of religious life. For the season of Lent, 
however, the Patriarch of Monks specifically legislates that ‘‘each 
receive a book from the library, and let him read it through in 
order. These books are to be given out at the beginning of Lent”’ 
(ch. 48). This “‘official’’ character of Lenten reading shows that 
it was a practice especially demanded by the nature of the holy 
season. Down to our own day, Christian usage has remained 
faithful to this ancient viewpoint: Lent is a time peculiarly suited 
to spiritual reading. Perhaps, too, our early forefathers in God 
can give us some advice as to the manner in which the reading is 
to be performed. Let us see. 

How TO READ. It is called “‘divine reading.’’ St. Augustine 
also used this term repeatedly. Is it extravagant to interpret the 
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phrase literally? Not only should it be reading about God and 
divine things, but God Himself plays an active role in the process. 
It is not a cold, abstract speculation or pursuit of truth, but rather 
fides quaerens intellectum, supernatural faith urged on by love 
seeking to penetrate more intimately into the mysteries of divine 
Truth and Providence. God Himself is its inspiration; His grace 
its driving power. 

Such reading is very closely allied to prayer. It nourishes 
prayer and should terminate in prayer. It is God speaking to us; 
the result should inevitably be that we respond by loving, prayer- 
ful communion with Him. We read in order that the “‘word of 
Christ dwell in us abundantly, in all wisdom’”’ (Col. iii, 16). This 
intimate relation of reading and prayer is also the consistent les- 
son taught us in the liturgy. The readings in the office are followed 
by the “‘responses,”’ i.e., our response in prayerful reflection to 
what we have just heard; the epistle at Mass has its gradual prayer; 
the gospel, to which originally succeeded the prayers for all classes 
of people, is at present followed at least by the ejaculation, ‘Praise 
be to Thee, O Christ,’’ and often by the prayer of faith, the Creed. 

St. Benedict further legislates that the book for Lent should 
be “‘read through in order.’’ That is to say, our reading is not to 
be in a perfunctory, superficial manner, which, as Abbot Delatte 
remarks in his commentary, is ‘‘only a graceful form of laziness.” 
It is to be a serious study, an application of mind and heart to the 
things of God. Hence also St. Benedict speaks only of receiving 
a book from the library—which, given the hours devoted to read- 
ing, certainly presupposes an intense study. 

WHAT TO READ. As regards the subject matter, he mentions 
holy Scripture in the first place, and then the Fathers. Unfortun- 
ately, few of us have the opportunity of reading the Fathers. (It 
is high time that good Catholic translations of some of the more 
important patristic writings be made accessible to our Catholic 
reading public. France and Germany—and Protestant England— 
are well in advance of us in this respect.) Holy Scripture, however, 
is certainly to hand. May this holy season of Septuagesima and 
Lent mean for all ORATE FRATRES readers a closer application to 
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Scripture study. ‘‘Ignorance of the Scriptures,’’ laconically remarks 
St. Jerome, ‘‘is ignorance of Christ.’ 


Those who are in a position to do so, might do well to 
renew their acquaintance with the Fathers. St. Augustine’s com- 
mentary on St. John’s Gospel (particularly the Last Discourse) 
and on his First Epistle (the epistle of fraternal charity commented 
by the Doctor of Charity!) are ideal for the purpose. The Loeb 
Classical Library Series, which most large city libraries will carry, 
contains an excellent translation of the Apostolic Fathers in two 
volumes. St. Clement’s First Epistle, the Didache, the Letters of 
St. Ignatius (especially that to the Romans), and the Letter to 
Diognetus are spiritual fare of the first order. 


Among modern books, a splendid introduction to the spirit 
of Lent is to be had in Lent and Easter, the Church’s Spring, by 
Franke (Coldwell, London).* It is an interpretation of Lent in 
the spirit of the liturgy and early Christian piety, well meriting the 
enthusiastic reception it met with last year at its appearance. 

For those who do not pray the divine office, Lenten Readings 
from the Breviary, by the Marquess of Bute, will be a partial sub- 
stitute. (This book is now out of print, but perhaps a number 
of clerical and convent libraries will have it on their shelves.) 
Books on the life and passion of Christ are always appropriate for 
Lent. Those by Archbishop Goodier and Cardinal De Lai are 
especially to be recommended; also the life by Willam. Then there 
are the treatises on our life in Christ, chief among them Abbot 
Marmion’s Christ the Life of the Soul and Union with God, Karl 
Adam’s Christ Our Brother, Raoul Plus’ In Christ Jesus, Christ 
in His Brethren, God Within Us, and Radiating Christ, Chau- 
tard’s The Soul of the Apostolate (another translation of the same 
book is entitled The True Apostolate), Goodier’s The Inner Life 
of a Catholic, Juergensmeter’s The Mystical Body of Christ as the 
Basic Princtple of Religious Life, Abbot Vonier’s The People of 
God, The Spirit and the Bride, and Christianus, Tyciak’s Life in 
Christ, and Dom Virgil Michel’s Our Life in Christ. 





*The Liturgical Press stocks this book, but our supply is almost exhausted. 
A new shipment is however expected to arrive any day. Price, $1.00. 
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We are not all monks, we can’t all devote three hours a day 
to divine reading (even most monks can’t do that any more), 
but at least we can “‘during these days add something to the usual 
amount of our service’’ in regard to the traditional Lenten spiritual 
exercise of holy reading and study. And like Mary, our Blessed 
Mother, let us keep the holy words, pondering them in our hearts. 

° 
THE DAILY MASS APOSTOLATE’ 

Because the holy sacrifice of the Mass is the greatest possible 
act that can be offered to almighty God, developing among the 
faithful an understanding love for holy Mass becomes one of the 
very first of parochial responsibilities. Among the various methods, 
suggestions and projects that may be used in furthering the apos- 
tolate of daily Mass are the following. 

1. A series of sermons on the liturgy of the Mass. The Mass 
Liturgy by Dom Fidelis Boeser (Bruce) is excellent for a course 
of such instructions. Dr. Pius Parsch’s work on The Liturgy of 
the Mass (Herder) will prove an invaluable accessory for the 
sermons. 

2. Announcement of the week-day Masses should be coupled 
with a reason why the parishioners should come to Mass. Thus: 
‘“‘Masses during the week will be at 7, 8 and 9. You should come 
to Mass every day because in holy Mass the graces acquired by 
Christ on Calvary are applied to our souls’’ (or, ‘because in holy 
Mass we can consecrate all our actions during the day by uniting 
them to the perfect Sacrifice of Christ’’; or “‘because in offering 
ourselves in daily Mass we can become most closely united to 
Christ our Head,”’ etc.) 

3. A special Hail Mary could be recited when making the 
announcements at the Sunday Mass, to obtain from God, through 
the intercession of the Blessed Mother, the grace of an enlightened 
love of daily Mass. The announcement could be worded in this 
manner: ‘“We shall now recite a Hail Mary so that we may grow 
in knowledge and love of daily Mass.” 





*The following list of suggestions, ‘‘not arranged in any particular logical 
sequence,’ is “‘the fruit of many years’ experience.’’ The author has become 
widely known among American priests by his monthly ‘“‘Sermon Plans’ con- 
tributed to Emmanuel.—ED. 
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4. A parish slogan could be adopted, such as ‘“Thank God 
by means of daily Mass.’’ Neatly printed cards bearing these words 
could be placed near the church exits, in thd classrooms of the 
schools, and in the meeting rooms and halls of the parish societies. 
By means of repeated insistence on the opportunity of daily thank- 
ing God through the infinite praises of holy Mass the faithful will 
gradually realize their ingratitude any day they could attend Mass 
and do not. 

5. “The Family Mass Crusade’’—having the family repre- 
sented by some member at daily Mass. Classes of children in the 
schools could be divided into small groups, a child from each group 
being present every day at Mass. Teachers should remind children 
before the time of the afternoon dismissal about beginning the 
next day with holy Mass. 

6. The morning Mass is God’s plan for the ideal morning 
prayer. Each day being a fresh gift from an all-loving, all-power- 
ful, bountiful God, each day’s first fruits should be offered to God 
in the one only adequate way of the adoration, thanksgiving, repa- 
ration and petition rendered through holy Mass. 

7. The saints of the Canon of the Mass and the saint of the 
day should not be forgotten in our quest for a greater devotion to 
the tremendous Sacrifice. 

8. Beginning his morning Mass, immediately after arrang- 
ing the chalice on the altar and before going over to the missal, 
the celebrant could advise the people of the Mass of the day with 
the various collects, and suggest that God be petitioned during 
Mass for the grace or virtue in harmony with the feast of the day. 

9. The use of the daily missal should become one of the 
biggest of parish objectives, parochial perfection not considered 
as having been attained until one copy at least of the daily missal 
be possessed in every home. Requisite training in the use of the 
missal follows as a logical sequence. Instructions on missal use 
should be given from the pulpit and altar; study clubs on the 
missal and courses of instruction at sodality and parish meetings 
can be of great benefit. One of the latest booklets rendering effec- 
tive assistance for missal study is How to Understand the Mass. 
by Dom Gaspar Lefebvre (Lohmann). 
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10. Parents should be reminded of the ideal Catholic home, 
in which every evening, with the children gathered around the 
father or mother, the Mass prayers of the following day are stu- 
died in the light of a more intelligent participation in the Mass 
of the morrow. 

11. Mass charts conspicuously placed for the greater conveni- 
ence of the faithful will make possible the occasional quiet and 
undisturbed study of the Mass structure and action. The Mass 
chart provided by the Queen’s Work (St. Louis), composed by 
Father Puetter, S.J., is very helpful. This chart can be colored 
(the school Sisters are usually very adept at this), the better to 
draw attention. 

12. Illustrated lectures on the Mass to the children, to 
sodalists, to other church society groups and to the parishioners 
assembled in church basement, school or church hall, give visual 
knowledge of the beauty and excellence of the Mass drama. The 
productions of the Liturgical Press should be used in conjunction 
with these illustrated lectures. One of the best strip or stop films 
obtainable for the picturization of the Mass is sold by Le Cinema 
dans les Oeuvres, 46 Rue d’Assas, Paris. This strip film is entitled 
La Messe, aimée comprise et vecue (The Mass understood, loved 
and lived). This film incorporates the very best liturgical teachings 
on the Mass. 

13. Officers of all church societies should be advised and 
encouraged to attend Mass the day on which the society meets. 
Any time any Catholic is to take part in an important work, 
deliver a speech, appear on the public platform, sing or speak over 
the air, he or she should beg God’s blessing by means of the 
morning Mass. 

14. Priests should take advantage of every liturgical oppor- 
tunity to bring home to the faithful a consciousness of the relative 
moral obligation of beginning the day with holy Mass. Lent with- 
out daily Mass attendance means not to cultivate the spirit of 
sacrifice essential to this season; Advent without Mass does not 
constitute a perfect preparation for the coming of Christ; May 
and October unhonored by daily Mass grieve our Lady by their 
loss of grace (assistance at the Sacrifice means union with our 
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Blessed Mother in the greatest work she performed) ; November 
not celebrated with daily Mass deprives the holy souls of the 
most powerful suffrage. 

15. The Church calendar for the week (posted in vestibule 
and if possible printed in parish bulletin), with attention directed 
to the various feasts and their proper graces, is a constant reminder 
of daily Mass, and will contribute to a closer observance of the 
liturgical year. 

16. The parish bulletin is a weekly opportunity of inculcat- 
ing whole-souled and intelligent co-offering of the Sacrifice.’ 

17. On their rounds through the parish, visiting the homes 
of the faithful, chatting with parish members on the street, the 
pastor and assistants should not fail in giving a pleasant reminder: 
‘Don’t forget to come to Mass tomorrow.”’ 

18. In the public and private recitation of the rosary, one 
decade of the beads could be offered for a more generous devotion 
to daily Mass. In families where family recitation of the rosary is 
observed a similar practice could be followed, so that God bless 
the family with a burning love for holy Mass. 

19. Devotion to God the Holy Ghost might well be directed 
to a more accurate understanding of the spirit of the Mass. The 
same Holy Ghost who illumined the minds of the authors of the 
Mass prayers can help us understand and transmute into action the 
spirit of these inexpressibly beautiful prayer formulas. 

20. Assisting at Mass in union with our Lady is indispensa- 
ble for ideal Mass offering. We co-offer and co-celebrate holy Mass 
in union with our Lady’s dispositions at the foot of the cross. 

21. Great results are obtained from the practice of the dialog 
Mass or Missa Recitata. Answering the priest at the altar with the 
servers, but from our place in the pews, puts unbelievable life into 
our following of the holy Sacrifice. Even in those parishes where 
this practice has not been introduced, the faithful can always 
silently answer the priest at the altar. The attentive under-the- 
breath Amen at the end of the prayers, the responses to the preface 
dialog, the frequent Et cum spiritu tuo, and especially the Amen 


*Father Curran’s own weekly, one-page mimeographed bulletin is as spir- 
itually stimulating a document as one could hope to find.—ED. 
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after the Canon, make the Mass an intimate personal experience, 
besides closely uniting us in spirit to all our fellow offerers. 
The Mass day by day becomes ‘“‘my Mass,” “‘our Mass.”’ (This 
presupposes that the celebrant recite his respective parts alta voce, 
as the rubrics demand. ) 

22. The practice of frequently during the day uniting one- 
self in spirit to the holy Sacrifice as it is being celebrated through- 
out the world is an effective way of becoming Mass-conscious. 

23. The Educational Method of the Eucharistic Crusade and 
The Eucharist and Education (both obtainable from the National 
Director of the Eucharistic Crusade of St. Norbert’s Abbey, West 
de Pere, Wisconsin), stress the obligation of teaching love of the 
Mass to children. By means of a pictured Mass dial placed in 
every classroom, the children are trained to offer up all their studies 
and the sacrifices of school regime in union with the sacrifice the 
High Priest is making of Himself somewhere in the world at the 
moment the child makes the offering. Daily action, duties of states 
of life, prayers and sufferings should be related to Christ in the 
holy Sacrifice. Explanations should be given of how the children 
can participate in the Mass by placing their hearts on the paten 
at the offertory, by sacrificing themselves with Christ at the Con- 
secration, and by uniting themselves with Him at Communion. 

24. My Sacrifice and Yours, The Mass Drama, and If I Be 
Lifted Up, publications of the Liturgical Press, are booklets filled 
with the pith of liturgical teaching on the Mass. The Sacrifice, by 
Rev. Paul Bussard (Leaflet Missal, St. Paul, Minn.) is the latest 
addition to this ‘“‘must’’ list. The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, Lad- 
der of Sanctity, by Dom Eugene Vandeur (Benziger), a series of 
meditations on the Mass prayers, read reflectively and prayerfully, 
will reveal the Mass in the light of a true ladder of constantly 
increasing loving union with God. 

25. Anniversaries of birth, baptism, first Communion, wed- 
ding and deaths should be utilized for family Mass attendance. 
The big happenings of one’s life should all be associated with the 
holy sacrifice of the Mass. 

26. Priests, religious, teachers and parents desirous of becom- 
ing apostles of devotion to daily Mass must of necessity them- 
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selves be sincerely convinced that nothing pleases God so much 
as holy Mass; therefore those who preach the duty of assisting 
daily at Mass must love the Mass themselves, never when physi- 
cally and morally able missing a week-day Mass. 

27. Paradise with Christ was the recompense given to the 
Good Thief for the prayer addressed to Jesus on the altar of the 
cross. Who can doubt that the prayer of the Catholic who daily 
has stood by Christ immolating Himself on the mystic altar of 
holy Mass will likewise be heard? The dying Catholic who faith- 
fully and lovingly has served God in daily Mass, pleading for 
remembrance in the eternal kingdom, will surely enter paradise. 

We place all the foregoing considerations on the apostolate 
of daily Mass under the protection of the Blessed Virgin, being 
confident that no real progress will be made in knowledge of and 
love and zeal for the Mass unless Mary be the unseen partner of 
all our Mass deeds, the companion accompanying us to the foot 
of the altar, the model after whom we strive to perfect our inten- 
tion of making ourselves co-priests and co-victims with Christ. 
Our Lady will help us in any sermons, talks, instructions, confes- 
sional advice, private conversations concerning holy Mass. For 
her greatest title to glory is that she assisted the Savior in His 
sacrifice; her greatest concern is that all the faithful be united as 
intimately as possible to that infinite oblation. 


CHARLES F. CURRAN 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 





o 


SCRIPTURAL READINGS: SEPTUAGESIMA TO FIRST 
WEEK OF LENT 


Holy Mother Church desires that we read the book of Gene- 
sis during the three weeks preparatory to and the three initial 
weeks of Lent. Let us study this ancient record of mankind's life 
and work reverently. For it is not mere history, but the history of 
salvation, that is presented to us. It concerns the gradual prepara- 
tion of mankind for the coming of the Redeemer. “In the Old 
Testament the New lies hidden; in the New Testament the Old 
becomes clear,’’ St. Augustine tells us. Thus the Church lets us 
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glimpse in the mirror of the Old Dispensation the greatness of the 
redemptive work that Christ is to accomplish at Easter. 


Three great patriarchs of primitive times dominate the litur- 
gical season under consideration: Adam, Noe and Abraham. Each 
is an important type of the future Savior. Three sacrifices are 
described—those of Abel, Melchisedech and Abraham—each clear- 
ly prefiguring the One Sacrifice of Christ. 

As we read the venerable text, let us remember, especially 
during this holy season of penance and preparation, that ‘‘all Scrip- 
ture, inspired of God, is profitable to teach, to reprove, to correct, 
to instruct in justice, that the man of God may be perfect, fur- 
nished to every good work’’ (2 Tim. iii, 16, 17). 


Se ptuagesima: Genesis i: The story of creation. God made all things good. 
Our first parents, the crown of creation, made to the image and 
likeness of God. 

Monday: ii, 1-14: Sanctification of the seventh day; because no men- 
tion is made of its closing, it is an image of the eternitv of 
divine praise for which man is destined. The tree of life, pre- 
figuring the life-giving eucharistic Food; the tree of knowlcdge 
of good and evil, by which Satan triumphed, the anti-type of 
the tree of the cross on which Christ overcame sin (cf. pretace 
of the cross). 

Tuesday: ii, 15-25: Eve being formed from the side of the sleeping 
Adam is a type of the Church issuing forth from the piciced 
side of Christ sleeping the sleep of death on the cross. 

Wednesday: iii: The sin of Adam, the sin of all mankind. Eve coop- 
erated in the fall, as Mary, mutans Hevae nomen, cooperat?s in 
the redemption wrought by the Second Adam. The protevange- 
lium: the important first promise of a Redeemer. 

Thursday: iv, 1-16: The sacrifice of Abel, the first great type of 
Christ’s sacrifice of self (cf. Canon of Mass). Cain and Abel, 
the first children of man, already personify the division of all 
mankind into the kingdom of the world and the kingdom of 
God. 

Friday: iv, 17-26: The descendants of Cain; they are concerned onlv 
with this world’s goods and affairs. The seed of Seth, whu re- 
places Abel and of whom the Redeemer is to come, on the 
contrary calls upon the name of the Lord. 

Saturday: v: The ancestors of the Redeemer, the bearers of the reve- 
lation and promise: from Adam to Noe. 

Sexagesima: vi: The second act of the drama of mankind awaiting re- 
demption begins. Universal sinfulness when the sons of God, 
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the descendants of Seth, intermingle with the descendants of 
Cain (Lent—need of good companionship! ). The just man Noe, 
the second great type of Christ, who “did all things which 
God commanded him.” 


Monday: vii: The ark—the Church. Because of their wickedness, all 


men perish in the flood excepting those in the ark of Noe; so 
shall all sinful men perish unless they belong to the family of 
Christ and take refuge in the Church built by Him. (A vivid 
reminder of our own sinfulness and of the means of salvation 
held out to us by the Church during Lent.) 


Tuesday: viii: Noe releases the dove, which returns with olive 


branch: a favorite topic of catacomb paintings, since dove rep- 
resents the Christian saved in ark (Church), and olive branch 
is symbolical of peace secured by “flood” of baptism. Noe offers 
sacrifice, the most apt means and the primary obligation (for us 
likewise) in order to give thanks for salvation. 


Wednesday: ix, 1-17: The rainbow is designated by God as an eicr- 


nal reminder of covenant of peace He made with markind 
through Noe. It is a symbol of the Prince of Peace, who 
through His passion and resurrection is to unite heaven and 
earth. 


Thursday: ix, 18-29: The second messianic promise: He is to be of 


Sem’s (Semitic) race. The blessing of Japheth presages the Gen- 
tiles’ sharing in the redemption. 


Friday: x, xi, 1-9: The geneological table of the nations: in spite of 


differences, all men are members of one family, children of 
common father. Attempt to build the tower of Babel, proud 
symbol of man’s sole concern with an earthly kingdom and 
power. Sin causes confusion of tongues and divisions among 
men. (Unity again restored by the Redeemer—symbolized in 
Pentecostal gift of tongues, when all understood the same spok- 
en word.) 


Saturday: xi, 10-32: The ancestors of the Redeemer, the bearets of 


the revelation and promise: from Noe to Abraham. 


Quinquagesima: xii: The third act of the drama of mankind awiiiing 


redemption begins. Abraham, the third great type of Christ; 
he goes forth from his pagan homeland (as in Lent the cate- 
chumens must leave their error and as all of us penitents must 
give up our accustomed evil practices). The messianic prom- 
ise, that in Abraham shall all nations be blessed (of his seed the 
Redeemer is to come). 


Monday: xiii: Abraham gives us an example of peace-loving charity 


(fraternal charity, almsgiving, during Lent!). God blesses him. 
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Tuesday: xiv: The sacrifice of Melchisedech, the second important 
type of Christ’s sacrifice (cf. Hebr. vii, 3; Canon of Mass). 


Wednesday: xv: Abraham, the man of faith, “‘who against horc be- 
lieved in hope” (Rom. iv, 18). Our model for Lent. 


Thursday: xvi: The lesson of humility in the story of Agar. 


Friday: xvii: Circumcision, the symbol of the covenant of God with 
Abraham and his seed. We are reminded of baptism, which is 
for us the indelible sign of our allegiance to God and of our 
election (cf. Col. ii, 11f.). 


Saturday: xviii, 1-15: The lesson of hospitable charity. God’s prom- 
ise of the birth of Isaac teaches confidence in His assistance 
even when, humanly speaking, there can be no hope. 


First Sunday in Lent: xviii, 15-32: Abraham, by interceding for sintul 
Sodom, foreshadows mediatorship of Christ. During Lent we 
must fast and pray also for our fellow men. 

Monday: xix, 1-29: The punishment of sin: a forceful reminder of 
our need of doing penance during Lent (cf. Matt. x, 15; xi, 
20, 24). 

Tuesday: xxi: Isaac, the son of promise, is preferred to Ismael, the 
son according to the flesh: a figure of our preferment to the 
Jews, merited for us by the passion and death of Christ (cf. 
Gal. iv, 21-31). 

Wednesday: xxii: Abraham’s sacrifice of his son Isaac, the third 
great type of Christ’s sacrifice (cf. Canon of Mass). The im- 
portant element in sacrifice is the will, obedience inspired by 
love. 

Thursday: xxiv: Isaac’s marriage to Rebecca: one of the most tcau- 
tiful of biblical narratives. Mutual virtue and faith requisite 
for happy marriage. Isaac was not to go back to pagan country, 
but must remain unmarried rather than contract a marriage 
offensive to God in any way. 

Friday: xxv: Esau and Jacob. Before their birth, God decided that 
“the elder shall serve the younger,” to show that in dispencing 
His grace He is not bound by any natural prerogative of birth 
(as the Jews imagined) nor by any antecedent merits: a figure 
of the redemption and New Dispensation, whereby of the pure 
grace of God we were chosen in preference to the carnal- 
minded Jews (cf. Gal. ix, 11-13). 

Saturday: xxvi: God renews His promise of the Redeemer to Isaac: 
“in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.” The 
lover of peace will find that his enemies will become his fricnds 
(26-30). 
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THE APOSTOLATE 
LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 


What do the various Hours of the divine office symbolize?— 
A. M. 

The following is a brief resumé of Father Parsch’s explana- 
tion of the symbolism of the several Hours of the breviary. Spe- 
cial devotional cards representing these symbolical meanings have 
been designed and printed under his direction.’ 

Matins is the office which was in early times recited in the 
middle of night, and is still recited at this time by many monastic 
and religious communities. It is the ideal hour for the contempla- 
tion of divine mysteries, when even the heavens, visible as well as 
invisible, adore God in silent wonder. The three nocturns or 
night-watches of Matins are a symbol of redeemed man’s watch- 
ing for the second coming of the bridegroom, Christ. By Lauds, 
recited at dawn, the resurrection of the Sun of Justice is symbol- 
ized; it is, however, also a symbol of the resurrection unto the life 
of grace of mankind, as well as of the whole of creation, for even 
irrational creatures sigh for the harmonious order of the redemp- 
tion and are incorporated into the sphere of the redeemed world, 
as is most admirably shown in the Church’s sacramentals. 

Intense and meritorious labor in God’s vineyard is properly 
prepared for and consecrated by Prime, the first hour of the day. 
Terce commemorates the descent of the Holy Spirit upon the 
apostles at the third hour of the day, at which we also beg to be 
confirmed by Him. Sext is the hour of our Lord’s passion and 
death; it is the hour of battle against the heat of passion, though 
on the other hand also the time of peace and rest from the heat 
of the day’s toiling; it is above all the hour when the divine 
Sun Himself labors for the justification and vivification of the 
world. Christ’s death, occurring at the ninth hour, is indicated by 
None. The blood and water from His sacred side symbolize the 
Eucharist and baptism, and our new life in Christ through these 
instruments of salvation. It is the hour when the day’s labors 
approach a happy fruition, with promises of a well-earned recom- 


pense. 


The set of eight pictures, with English text, can be secured from the 
Liturgical Press. Price, fifteen cents. 
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Vespers is the Church’s evening hymn of praise, correspond- 
ing to Lauds of the morning. This is the hour of the Last Supper, 
and is thus linked with the Eucharist or final thanksgiving for 
the day’s blessings. Together with the Blessed Virgin, all men 
sing their Magnificat of praise and thanks for the redemption. 
The Church’s official night prayer is Compline. Night is a time of 
preparation for battle against the forces of darkness and hell, as it 
was for Christ, not only the night before His passion on Mount 
Olivet, but throughout His public ministry. It is also the time of 
the deliverance of Israel from the Egyptian captivity of subjection 
to the devil; it is the time of final repose in the heavenly Jerusalem. 

These are some of the many events in the history and scheme 
of the redemption which are associated with the various Hours 
of the divine office, and which are signified more or less directly 
by the respective Hour. In most cases the hymns, psalms, the time 
of recitation, as well as the general tenor of the Hour, indicate its 
particular character. 


ce) 


COMMUNICATIONS 


A CATHOLIC THANKSGIVING DAY 


To the Editor:—It may interest you to know about our Thanksgiving 
Day celebration, November 23, in Missouri. 

Holy Mass, of course, was the center. But we also used the offertory 
procession. The order of procession: girls carrying autumn colored fiew- 
ers; a girl bearing a loaf of bread on a decorated tray, accompanied by 
two girls with sheaves of wheat; then girls with candles and another girl 
carrying a tray of fruit. After this came the American flag and « boy 
with a copy of the American Constitution—thanksgiving for the gift of 
peace in a democracy with a constitution; then boys carrying altar breads 
and other boys with wine and water. Last came the papal flag, syribol 
of the Church, accompanied by an old man of the parish carrying the 
money collection. 

Since it was St. Clement’s feast and there was no Credo, the money 
collection was taken up and the procession took form during the sertnon. 
At the end of the sermon, the procession walked towards the altar. Our 
church is immense, and the walk from the rear to the front is very long, 
and consequently can be made quite impressive. 

The papers were enthusiastic and begged us for information before 
Thanksgiving. This publicity brought many people. Not a few called 
up and asked what they could bring for the procession. I kept the idea in 
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rather conservative channels, so I did not encourage other gifts than 
money. But after Mass an old colored lady asked me to accept two jars 
of preserves for the poor (all the gifts were to be given to the poor). 
This made the newspapers even more interested. Another lady of very 
modest means came up and said: “I have no money, but take these four 
cans of corn and beans for the poor.” A man told me: “I did not know 
what it was all about. During the sermon the collection box passed before 
you had finished your explanation. I put only a dime into the box. Take 
this dollar and add it to my offering for the poor.” 

I enclose a picture from the Post Dispatch. I made no effort to have 
children in white. I believe we should get away from the relative exclu- 
sivism and formalism fostered by the white dress and allow any and all 
to walk in processions. 

Cordially yours in Christ, 
(Rev.) Wim.am H. Puetter, S.J. 

St. Joseph’s Rectory 

St. Louis, Mo. 


IN MISSION COUNTRY 
To the Editor:—You will be glad to hear that our mission choirs, un- 
trained and unacquainted with chant, have taken to it with genuine 
enthusiasm. Very soon we hope to have perfected the “Orbis Factor.” 
Likewise, those of our Lower Coast (Mississippi Delta) who can read are 
learning through Offeramus to love and follow the holy Sacrifice. 
Yours in Christ, 
(Rev.) Rospert WILKEN, O.F.M. 


Buras, La. 
re) 


BOOK REVIEWS 


L’ESPRIT DE DOM MARMION (The Spirit of Dom Marmion). By Dom 
Idesbald van Houtryve, O.S.B. Abbaye de Monte César, Louvain, Bel- 
gium. 1939. Pp. 78. Paper, 5 fr. Belg. 

One rarely comes upon a brochure so beautifully written and so 
satisfying. Dom van Houtryve has given us the ideal introduction to a 
great modern master of the spiritual life and his works. 

The influence of Abbot Marmion on the liturgical revival, both per- 
sonal and through his books, has been more considerable than is generally 
known in this country. That is because he presented, in pages that 
breathed the spirit of the Church’s prayer, what Pope Benedict XV calied 
“the pure doctrine of the Church,” the same vital doctrinal truth found 
in the liturgy itself. “The work of Dom Columba is based entirely upon 
dogma and Catholic theology; it is an organic and living synthesis. And 
as Christian doctrine and piety are organized about the person and the 
work of Christ, the author had no other aim than to place in full light 
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and relief the divine figure of the incarnate Word” (p. 7). His disciples 
pass easily and quickly from his conferences to the liturgy itself, as was 
the great master’s desire; for his ambition was to demonstrate the life- 
giving power of Christ’s mysteries, the efficacy of the liturgy that makes 
them available to us. Drawing upon personal recollections as well as upon 
a profound understanding of Abbot Marmion’s works, Dom van Hou- 
tryve gives us an admirable summary of his Christo-centric doctrine, then 
reveals its workings in the holy abbot’s life. This is inspiring reading. 

The highest compliment we can pay the author is to say he has done 
in miniature what Dom Thibaut accomplished in his monumental Abdot 
Columba Marmion: A Master of the Spiritual Life. Disciples of Dom 
Marmion will receive this brochure with joy, and it will send many mote 
to his written works. 


D. R. K. 


LET US PRAY FOR OUR DEAD. An English Translation of the Office of 
the Dead. By Rev. Bernard A. Hausmann, S.J. America Press, New York, 

N. Y. 1939. Pp. 69. Cloth, $.75. 

We are sorry not to have received this booklet in time for a revicw 
in our November issue. But rather than wait until another November 
rolls round, we would like to recommend it now. For prayer for the 
departed is always in place, and no prayer could be more appropriate and 
effective than the Church’s own Office of, the Dead. It is surprising (and 
indicative of the trend of our piety) that such a handy edition of ihe 
Church’s official prayer-service for the dead hasn’t appeared long before 
this. But we hope that rapid diffusion and very widespread adoption of 
the present text will atone to some extent for past neglect. 

The booklet is neatly gotten up and easy to use. We regret, how- 
ever, that the Douay version of the psalms was adopted verbatim, even 
when that translation doesn’t make much sense. In verse 5 of Ps. 50 


there is an accidental omission of a phrase. 
eS i. B. 


THE MASS AND THE LIFE OF PRAYER. By Rev. Anthony Thorold. 

Sheed and Ward, New York. N. Y. 1939. Pp. xi-105. Cloth, $1.50. 

The fact that Cardinal Hinsley saw fit to contribute a foreword to 
these addresses is in itself high recommendation. But the little volume 
sells itself on its own merits. 

Father Thorold would make us realize keenly that “we are not gath- 
ered together at Mass simply in order to recite our private devotions . 
(nor is the Mass) a Communion service, i.e., it is not a religious rite per- 
formed simply in order to make Our Lord present on the altar so that we 
may receive Him in Holy Communion. The Mass is a sacrifice” (p. 4). 
This familiar theme the author develops with great charm and a simpli- 
city by no means lacking in depth. He shows himself a skillful teacher, 
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a persuasive preacher to whom the laity as well as religious will gladiy 
listen. He will discover to those whom larger and more scholarly works 
do not reach the Mass as the sacrifice of the mystical body, and his 
remarks on the sacrificial meal will be a revelation to many. 

The book falls into two parts of unequal length, the first and longer 
one on the Mass, the second on the life of prayer. It would be unfair to 
criticize for incompleteness a work obviously intended to be no more 
than an introduction. But we may express our disappointment at failing 
to discover between the two parts the connection the title had led us to 
expect. There is an appalling possibility that some readers—the very oncs 
for whom the book is intended—may be left with the feeling that the 
life of prayer itself is quite independent of the Mass. Moreover, although 
the idea of oblation cannot be preached too much in our day, one wishes 
that Father Thorold had given to the other aspects of sacrifice proportion- 
ate prominence. The act of offering is only the first part of sacrifice. 

The price placed on this small volume can hardly have been calcu- 
lated to attract buyers—the greater pity, for Father Thorold’s message 


is for the many. 
D.R K. 


THE SHEPHERD OF SOULS. The Pastoral Office in the Mystical Body of 
Christ. By Rev. Constantine Noppel, S.J. Translated by Rev. Frederic 
Eckhoff. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1939. Pp. xiv-203. Cloth, $2. 
Father Virgil, of revered memory, reviewed this volume when it fizst 

appeared, in German, nearly two years ago. He rarely waxed enthusiastic 
in book reviewing, but the extraordinary content of Father Noppel’s 
volume, and our need of it in our pastoral work of today, caused him to 
recommend the work in terms of highest praise. It was at his suggestion, 
principally, that the translation was undertaken. We quote from his 
review: 

“To convey an adequate notion of the compressed contents vf the 
book would require many pages. Pastoral theology is properly envisioned 
as applied dogma; its relation to canon law is that of life to law. It 
must take its cue from the organic nature of the Church, and from the 
family character of the parish and the filial relations between pastor and 
flock. Hence a proper familiarity between these is encouraged, a famili- 
arity based on mutual Christian respect and love. It is consoling to see the 
central nature of the Sunday Mass stressed, and to have the offertory pro- 
cession, dialog Mass or congregational singing brought out as proper means 
of achieving the Sunday prayer-life of the parish family of God. The 
sacraments are stressed, not as individual means of sanctification, but as 
means of union with Christ and with all His members. Proper empliasis 
is laid on the official function of the laity as helpers in the parish work— 
on the functions of the lay apostolate and the extensive area of lay apus- 
tolic work, with a separate section on Catholic Action. The ideas of the 
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vocational or corporative order are brought in, as also other elements of 
the social encyclicals. Individual sections give splendid leads for the rural 
pastor, for the guidance of individual souls striving for greater periec- 
tion, for dealing with abnormal cases, whether of mind or body—splen- 
did ideas, moreover, on the proper relations between pastors and their 
assistants, etc., etc. The book should be read by every priest. It is indis- 
pensable today for any teacher of pastoral theology. We know of no book 
at present that we would sooner see translated, so that its approach and 
attitude may be spread quickly among the largest possible number of 
priests and seminarians.” 

The translation was done competently by Father Eckhoff, to whum 
we are also indebted for Dr. Parsch’s classic The Liturgy of the Mass. We 
believe, however, that it would have been advisable also to give the Eng- 
lish of severa! lengthy Latin quotations included by the author. It is a 
pity that the vigorous original title was not kept: Aedificatio Corporis 
Christi, or at least its English equivalent: Building the Body of Christ 
(i.e., the parish). It expressed the content and spirit of the volume far 
better than the title actually chosen. In a second edition, we would Sike 
to see the letter of warm recommendation sent to the author by cur 
present Holy Father, then Secretary of State, included as an introduction. 

G. L. D. 


THIS WAY TO HEAVEN. By Rev. Paul Hanly Furfey. Preservation Press, 

Silver Springs, Md. 1939. Pp. xii-208. Cloth, $2.00. 

A new book by a successful author always labors under a disadvan- 
tage. Readers, and book reviewers especially, will unconsciously compare 
it with the author’s best production to date, and will be tempted to dis- 
parage if it does not surpass or at least equal the earlier volume. This per- 
haps explains the initial disappointment of the present reviewer in reading 
Father Furfey’s This Way to Heaven. It seemed to lack some of the fresh, 
uncompromising Christian radicalism that distinquished his Fire ow the 
Earth. But, although a number of chapters are mediocre, others amply 
make amends. 

The book is written professedly for the laity: “for people who desire 
to strive for a high standard of perfection while living in the world” 
(p. ix). It will, however, serve admirably for healthy searching of hearts 
on the part of priests and religious too. The author uses vigorous, short 
sentences, a style that reflects the content: for he goes straight to the 
center of things. It is often rather breath-taking how he casually demands 
the heroic. He goes along, simply and in a matter of fact way, about 
ordinary things. And suddenly one realizes that with the same casualness, 
without raising his voice, he is asking for what would commonly be 
considered most extraordinary, for “Catholic extremism.” With especial 
vigor he opposes the unwitting semi-Pelagianism that characterizes some 
modern manifestations of piety. The liturgy and liturgical life are given 
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the privileged place that is theirs according to the mind of Christ and 
the Church. Particularly good chapters are those on Renunciation (chal. 
lenging, because concrete), Vocation (to the lay state), The New Com- 
mandment, The Works of Mercy, and Moderates and Extremists. The 
suggested bibliography, “compiled with the aid of thirty-seven book lists 
sent to me by friends,” is sufficiently representative, although, as in the 
case of an anthology, everybody will question certain selections and will 
have others to suggest (e.g., Tanquerey’s Doctrine and Devotion; Vonier's 
The New and Eternal Covenant). This Way to Heaven is another addi- 
tion to the small but important group of books that Preservation Press 
is giving to the American Catholic public. 

A typical paragraph of the volume will, we hope, whet the appetite 
of our readers, and lead them to invest in the work (a good book for 
Lent!) : 

“Being a Catholic should involve, not leading a life a little different 
from others, but leading a life strikingly and surprisingly different from 
the lives of average, worldly people. It is unfortunate that many Catho- 
lics have lost sight of this principle. The twentieth century vigorously 
denies the supernatural. It is not strange, then, that the supernatural 
should become vague even to many good Catholics. The tragic result is 
that, having lost sight of the surpassing wonder of sanctifying grace, they 
lose sight also of the great sublimity of the Catholic ideal of conduct. 
They try to minimize the Catholic’s obligations, until their ideal of Chris- 
tian conduct is little above the ideal of the decent man of the world. 
These Catholic moderates talk a great deal about caution, circumspcction, 
and the golden mean—but they seldom talk of heroism, generosity, mar- 
trydom. Their ideal is a comfortable, middle-aged ideal. It is a congeniai 
ideal for the bourgeoisie; but is it the ideal of Jesus Christ?” (p. 21f.). 

G. L. D. 


WHAT CATHOLICS DO AT MASS. By Rev. William H. Russell. Our Sun- 
day Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind. 1939. Pp. 62. Paper, 15 cents; 5 or 
more copies, 10 cents each. 

This large pamphlet contains the five addresses delivered by Dr. 
Russell in the nationwide Catholic Hour on the Sundays from October 1 
to 29, 1939. The treatment is not the usual explanation of the Mass rite— 
as one might be led to expect from the title——but rather a theology of 
sacrifice presented in everyday terms. The author, an authority in religious 
education, rightly strives to keep in closest contact with the mode of 
thought and action of modern man. The result is a treatment of thie 
subject that will be understood by all who give it honest attention. The 
booklet is arranged for study club use. 

cs an EO 
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The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Litur- 
gical Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extcnsive notice 
later. 


ABBAYE DU MONT CESAR, Louvain, Belgium: L’Esprit de Dom Marmion. 
By Dom Idesbald van Houtryve, O.S.B. 1939. Pp. 79. Paper, 5 fr. Belg. 


Liturgique et non-liturgique. By Dom Bernard Capelle, O.S.B. 1939. 
Pp. 19. Paper, 1.75 fr. Belg. La vie sacerdotale. Reflexions de retraite. By 
Dom Idesbald van Houtryve, O.S.B. 1939. Pp. 168. Paper, 10 fr. Belg. 


APOSTOLAT LITURGIQUE, Abbaye de Saint-André, Lophem-lez-Bruges, 
Belgium: Tableau explicatif du cycle liturgique. By Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, 
O.S.B. Price, 2.40 belgas. 

AMERICA PRESS, New York, N. Y.: Let Us Pray for Our Dead. An English 
Translation of the Office of the Dead. By Rev. Bernard A. Hausmann, 
S.J. 1939. Pp. x-67. Cloth, $.75. Paul and the Crucified. By Rev. Wil- 
liam J. McGarry, S.J. 1939. Pp. xx-272. Cloth, $3.00. 

THE CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY OF OREGON, Portland, Ore.: Holy 
Hour Devotions. Pamphlet, $3.00 per 100. The Miniature Missal. Pam- 
phlet, $3.00 per 100. 

GEO. E. J. COLDWELL, LTD., London, England: The Mystery of the 
Divine Motherhood. By Rev. Charles Feckes. Translated by Canon George 
Smith. 1939. Pp. 191. Cloth, 5s 6d. 

J. FISCHER & BRO., New York, N. Y.: Laudate Dominum. Chorus in Octavo 
Form. By C. Ett. $.15. Mass in Honor of the Holy Name of Jesus. By 
Philip G. Kreckel. Score, $.80. Mass in Honor of St. Ignatius of Loyola. 
By Richard Keys Biggs. Score, $.80. Missa Festiva in hon. B. V. M. By 
Albert Lohmann. Score, $.80. O Magnum Mysterium. By Jacob Hand. 
Arranged by Howard D. McKinney. Score, $.20. 

B. HERDER BOOK CO., St. Louis, Mo.: Shepherd of Souls. The Pastoral 
Office in the Mystical Body of Christ. By Rev. Constantine Noppel, S.J. 
Translated by Rev. Frederic Eckhoff. 1939. Pp. xiv-204. Cloth, $2.00. 


Sakrament und christliches Leben. By Eugen Walter. 1939. Pp. viii-114. 
Cloth, $.65. 


HOLLANDIA, Baarn, Netherlands: The Sacrifice of the Church. An Analytical 
Study of Liturgy. By Rev. John Hartog. 1939. Pp. 173. Cloth, n. p. g. 

KANISIUSWERK UND MARIENHEIM, Fribourg, Swizterland: A Little 
Grammar of Gregorian Chant. By Joseph Gogniat. Translated by Rev. 
Charles Dreisoerner, S.M. 1939. Pp. 80. Paper, $.40. 

P. J. KENEDY &% SONS, New York, N. Y.: Catholic Faith. By Rev. Felix M. 
Kirsch, O.M.Cap. and Sister M. Brendan. 1939. Book One: For Primary 
Grades. Pp. 108. Paper, $.30. Book Two: For Intermediate Grades. Pp. 
232. Paper, $.45. Book Three: For Upper Grades and Study Clubs. Pp. 
371. Paper, $.60. 

THE LEAGUE OF ST. GERARD, Toronto, Ont.: The Mother’s Saint (St. 
Gerard Majella, C.SS.R.). By Rev. Daniel Ehman, C.SS.R. Pamphlet, 
5 cents. 

OUR SUNDAY VISITOR PRESS, Huntington, Ind.: Catholic Liturgy and 
Catholic Life. By Rev. Albert Muntsch, S.J. Pamphlet, $.10. Marian 
Vignettes. By Rev. J. R. Keane, O.S.M. Pamphlet, $.10. The Peace of 
Christ. By Rev. Martin J. O’Malley, C.M. Pamphlet, $.10. Towards the 
Reconstruction of a Christian Social Order. By Rev. John P. Monaghan. 
Pamphlet, $.10. 
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